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MISSISSIPPI LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


In order to understand the place of libraries in an all-out war effort 
it is esséntial to bear in mind that it has been the policy of the public 
library as an educational institution to make an effort at all times to know 
and to understand the activities of the community. The first responsibility 
as an all-out effort for war is to know the phases involved in the present 
’ war. First, the armed forces, that is army, air, navy, and marine; second, 

industrial forces which mean not only the technical work in the various 
industries, but it means all vocational training for youth throughout the 
state in preparing these young people to take their places in every kind 
+ of mechanical and industrial development as the war continues; third, the 
agricultural phase, that is, live stock, food to feed not only the armed 
forces and industrial centers but the civilian population of the United 
Nations; fourth, the home front, that is, education, health and public 
welfare, morale, recreation, taxes, war savings bonds, priorities, ration 
boards, children in war time, civilian defense. 








What contribution can labraries in Mississippi make in terms of these 
various activities? What is the extent of each of these phases? Where 
are the armed forces located in this state? What library service is avail- 
able either from the local public library, school, college or university to 
meet the needs of a community at war? 


Camp Shelby, the largest military Camp, is located at Hattiesburg. 
The federal government provides library service for the men in the camp. 
The Hattiesburg Public Library is a small but well organized library. The 
collection of 17,343 volumes has been well selected, but this collection can- 
not meet the present demand for library service. There has been no in- 
crease in the professional staff to meet this increased demand for service. 
There are several USO Centers which have been provided with books from 
the Victory Book Campaign, but the only professional service in organiz- 
ing the collection must be given by the already overworked local librarians. 
This condition is true in all USO Centers in the State. 


Plans for constructing a military camp at Grenada in Grenada County 
and at Centreville in Wilkinson County are going forward. There is a 
small county library in Grenada County with a collection of 4,207 volumes. 
There is no established library service in Wilkinson County. 


The Army Air Force Technical School is located at Biloxi in Harrison 
County. Technical material and recreational reading is provided by the 
| ‘federal government for the men enlisted in the school. The small public 
‘ libraries in Biloxi, Gulport, Pass Christian, Long Beach, and the Harrison 
County Library in Gulfport are too limited in professional personnel and 
books to meet the increased demand brought about by the defense activities 
along the coast area. Supplementary book service, particularly for children, 
has been given by the state extension project. 


Air bases are located in the following cities: Jackson, Greenwood, Green- 
ville, Columbus, and Meridian. The federal government has provided tech- 
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nical material for formal training, but each base is dependent upon the 
local public library and the post library, which has been provided with 
books largely from the Victory Book Campaign for recreational reading. 
The professional guidance has been given by the State Library Commission, 
assisted by a very able staff of the State Library Extension Project, and 
the staff of the local public library. Subject material has been given by 
the State Extension Service. 


Industries directly connected with the war effort are: Ingalls Ship- 
building Corporation located at Pascagoula in Jackson County. The State 
Library Commission, assisted by the State Extension Project, has furnished 
a limited: collection of technical material to this industry. There is a small 
county library which has provided recreational material. The State Library 
Commission has supplemented this collection, largely with children’s books. 
Professional guidance has been given by the State Extension Project. 


Mississippi Ordnance Plant located at Flora in Madison County. There 
is a small public lirary located in Canton, the county seat. Library service 
is given to the county through a contract with the public library. The 
State Extension Division, assisted by the State Extension Project, has 
given service in books and personnel. Another ordnance plant is being 
constructed in Monroe County. There is a small public library in Aberdeen, 
the county seat. 


A list of the schools which are offering courses in vocational education 
may be secured from the State Department of Education. 


The agricultural phase. Since Mississippi is basically an agricultural 
state, this phase in an all-out war effort is of vital importance to the entire 
state. It is essential that each library make available up to date, readable, 
material on such subjects as Dairying, live stock, poultry, soil conservation, 
gardening, fruit growing, and cooperative farming. 


The home front. This involves every man, woman, and child. It means 
health and public welfare. Information must be available on nutrition, con- 
sumer education, care of clothes, electrical appliances in the home, and care 
of young children in war time. Material must be provided on priorities, 
civilian protection, rationing, war saving bonds, taxes. Books to carry 
out two major objectives of the public library—inspirational in its broad 
sense, and recreational—will be needed as never before in every city, small 
town, and village. 


The public library, schools, colleges, and university must assume the 
responsibility of preparing youth and adults for the peace. This prepara- 
tion means an understanding of the economic, social, political and historical 
conditions leading to the present war. It is the duty of every citizen to make 
an effort to understand the social, economic, and political change, par- 
ticularly the changes involving human relationships which will inevitably 
follow this war, not only of the Americas, but of all countries involved in 
the present conflict. 


Local and state funds are too limited to meet the present need for 
books and professional guidance, but by cooperation and coordination of 
all the possible sources of information much can be accomplished. To meet 
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the challenge of the above phases in the war means the united efforts of 
schools, colleges, university, state departments, federal agencies, extension 
service on all levels, military forces, civic organizations, and every type of 
library, whether it be the special library of the State Health Department, 
a large public library, university and college, or the small units in the 
smallest hamlet or village in the state. Coordination does not mean 
regimentation or dictatorship, it means that each agency may voluntarily 
supplement the activities of all other agencies. It does not mean sacrific- 
ing the basic or fundamental law creating a department or agency. The 
basic law, if understood by all parties concerned, will be the foundation 
which will make for smooth running of a coordinated program. 


Through LIBRARY NEWS, which is and has been published quarterly 
since 1936, the State Library Commission is making every effort possible 
to keep the public informed as to the state plan for library development, 
growth and development of every type of library, and policies recommended 
by the American Library Association. Each librarian is urged to be familiar 
with Volume IV, Nubmer 2, April 1940, which is a compilation of Mississippi 
Library Laws; Volume V, Number 4, October, 1941, which gives the latest 
compilation of statistics for every type of library service; Volume VI, 
Nos. 1 and 2, April, 1942, which gives the policies outlined by the American 
Library Association for Libraries and the War. The present volume carries 
further information in clarifying the designation of War Information 
Centers as a function of the public library. 


In redirecting the library extension project to meet the war effort 
each school, college, and university, and public library is urged to secure 
a copy of the Joint Resolution, House Journal Number 324 from your 
Congressman just as soon as it is available. This bill will determine the 
future status of the library program through the Federal Works Agency. 
Each librarian is also urged to secure a copy of the bill creating the Miss- 
issippi Defense Council. This bill may be secured from the Secretary of 
State. It is vital that Mississippi have federal aid in some form to help 
provide information essential in the present crisis. A thorough understand- 
ing by all official sponsors and co-sponsors will make for smooth running, 
efficient organization, and more and better library service. The recent 
development in library service in this state would have been impossible 
without the aid which has been given by the Federal Works Agency. These 


funds have provided books, professional guidance, and clerical work through- 
out the state. 


The Secretary cannot too strongly urge each librarian in the state to 
keep in touch with each phase of the war effort as outlined in this article. 
It is essential that the policy of book selection and acquisition of print meet 
the demand created by the activities in each community. Study and obser- 
vation of book cards of all libraries visited over a period of two years 
enables the Secretary to know that many policies of book selection and 
publicity in promoting interest in the library must be changed to meet the 
present need of a state at war. You are also urged to keep in touch with 
the reorganization of the War Information Bureau under Elmer Davis, 


who has been recently appointed to coordinate the various bureaus relating 
to War Information. 
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NEW ACTIVITY OF THE STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The State Library Commission at its regular quarterly meeting on 
June 2, 1942 approved the following plan to give advisory service in book 
selection to libraries throughout the state. 


A suggested buying list will be issued quarterly by the Secretary of 
the State Library Commission. This pamphlet will be printed in the same 
format as LIBRARY NEWS. Publication dates will be February, May, 
August, and November. The publication date of LIBRARY NEWS will 
continue to be January, April, July, and October. LIBRARY NEWS will 
have a section devoted to suggested new titles. This will mean that each 
library will have communication from the state agency eight months out 
of twelve. 


The suggested buying list will include childrens’ books, adult fiction 
and non-fiction. Emphasis will be placed upon basic collections in chil- 
dren’s titles and standard reference material. Subject lists will be included 
in an effort to guide and direct the reading of young people particularly. Dr. 
William D. McCain, Director of the Department of Archives and History, 
will compile for each issue books and pamphlets written by Mississippians 
about Mississippians and about Mississippi. Short annotations will be 
given for each title. The Dewey Decimal Classification and subject heading 
will be given for all non-fiction titles. The grade level will be given for all 
children’s books. 


The State Library Commission also approved binding the following 
professional magazines: ALA Bulletin, Library Journal, Booklist, Wilson 
Bulletin, Library News, and the Biennial Reports. Reference material 
added to aid in carrying out the above project: Publishers’ Weekly, Horn 
Book, Children’s Catalog, (6th Editon), ALA Catalog brought up to date, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries brought up to date, Bookman’s Manual (Graham), Catalog of 
Reprints, Basic List for.High School Libraries. Other material will be 
added as needed. 





LIBRARY WAR INFORMATION CENTERS 


The American Library Association again calls on every library to serve 
as.a war information center. 


Many libraries have already organized such service as their contribu- 
tion to the war effort or in answer to local demands, or to the circular letter 
of December 19 from the President and Secretary of the A.L.A. to institu- 
tional members, or to the statement of policy, “Libraries and the War,” 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council December 29. The scale and type of organi- 
zation necessarily vary with the size and resources of the library and the 
kind of community or student body or other group that it serves. Specific 
types of library war information centers have been described in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin (in every number beginning with January, 1942) and in other 
library periodicals. A field study now being carried on by the A.L.A, using 
a former staff member, Emil Miller Danton, will give further information 
in the near future. 
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Letters still come to A.L.A. Headquarters, however, inquiring how some 
particular library can become an “official” war information center, or ask- 
ing the A.L.A. to designate it as an official center. This circular attempts 
to answer the first question by noting the several methods of securing 
official designation and the agencies concerned. The latter do not include 
the A.L.A. itself. The function of the A.L.A. as a private organization is 
information and advisory service. 


Local Defense Council 


The most important agency with which the public library must co- 
operate to give effective war information center service is the local 
Council of Civilian Defense—under whatever name. All of its committees 
and activties need library help. The library must have the publications 
the Council distributes, its rulings and plans. Ideally, this local authority 
should give the official designation of “war information center” to the 
library and establish a continuing relationship by appointing the librarian 
or other member of the library staff to an appropriate committee. 


Other types of libraries may also need to establish local relationships 
of varying kinds, particularly in communities without organized public 
library service. 

State Defense Council 


The state library agency will establish cooperative relationships with 
the state defense’ office or council. Some state library agencies have been 
given official designations as state war information centers; state librarians 
have been appointed to important committees. In Massachusetts the state 
council (called the Committee on Public Safety) has designated nine 
strategically located public libraries as regional war information centers. 


U. S. Office of Education 


The School and College Civilian Morale Service, set up in the U. S. 
Office of Education, has asked every college and university to constitute 
itself a public center of information and training within its locality 
working in cooperaton with other educational agencies. The primary 
emphasis of these centers is on collecting and disseminating to the public 
information on public affairs useful in the interpretation of problems re- 
lating to the war and to the peace. The principal techniques encouraged 
are conducting leadership training institutes and the use of publications 
in displays and their translation into speech through study and discussion 
groups. Librarians can be of particular service in assisting with a work- 
shop collection of printed and mimeographed materials for the use of 
faculty members and students conducting these centers. 


One hundred and fifty of the participating colleges and universities 
have been designated by the School and College Civilian Morale Service as 
Key Centers of Training and Information. These Key Centers are listed in 
“Education for Victory,” the bi-weekly publication of the U. S. Office of 
Education. They will receive sample copies of important government and 
private publications. 


Both the A.L.A‘ and the Library Service Division of the Office of 
Education cooperated with the School and College Civilian Morale Service 
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in these plans and in announcements of them. All designations of such 
centers, however, have come, and will come, from the Civilian Morale 
Service. 


U. S. Information Serice 


An agency that was quick to see the part libraries could play in dis- 
semination of facts is the U. S. Information Service of the Office of 
Government Reports, headed by Harriet Root. It is making up and dis- 
tributing to approximately 4,000 libraries (mainly small libraries) so-called 
“loan packets” of pertinent documents. It is mailing to some 4,000 
libraries “A Week of the War,” a compilation of its parent organization, 
the Office of Government Reports. 


It is carrying on for the Office of Civilian Defense, following reorgani- 
zation of that Office, the library mailing list which Miss Alexander had 
built up, and for the Office of Education’s School and College Civilian 
Morale Service, mailings to its “Key Information Centers.” It is also 
mailing from time to time or regularly publications of OFF, the Navy 
Department, the Training Within Industry Section, Labor Division of the 
War Production Board, bibliographies of the Library of Congress and 
others. 

Additional Workers 


While the type of service needed calls for highly skilled members of 
the library staff, some duties can be delegated under direction. At least 
two sources of help are available. 


WPA personnel may be assigned to help in war information centers 
when requested by state and local library authorities, according to a recent 
official circular of the Works Projects Administration. These workers may 
carry on routine clerical, circulating, bibliographic, indexing, recording and 
repair functions incidental to the operation of such centers. 


WPA is also carrying on direct war information center service in some 
defense areas in which public library facilities are non-existent or very 
inadequate. Some of these have been designated as “official” by local 
defense councils. 


A corps of volunteer workers, chosen for wide educational and cultural 
background, was developed by the Pasadena Public Library, and scheduled 
on regular three-hour assignments, after basic instruction. Similar plans 
have ben worked out in a number of libraries, often in cooperation with 
the local Council of Defense. The OCD is preparing a publication on the 
use of volunteers in libraries with suggestions regarding their qualifications 
and training, and the Library Service Division has cooperated in the 
preparation of the manuscript. 


Correlation Essential 


Several types of correlation of library war information services have 
already developed under pressure of the size and critical importance of 
the job. 


The first is within the library itself—among the various departments 
concerned and between the main library and the branches. Detroit has 
developed this type to a high degree. 
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A local clearing group may be the next step. The Wartime Council 
of Newark Libraries includes twelve public and private libraries which have 
agreed to exchange publications and list their resources and services in a 
master file at the public library. 


Clearing throughout metropolitan areas is facilitated by the existence 
of such organizations as the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Library Council, which in cooperation with 
other groups sponsored a War Documentation Center, and the Chicago 
Metropolitan Library Council, which designated the Chief of the Readers’ 
Bureau of the Chicago Public Library as its liaison officer with the 
Commission on National Defense. 


—Julia Wright Merrill. A.L.A. 





NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 


Written for the M. L. A. Bulletin by the Office of Facts 
and Figures, Washington. 


The American library is the information center of every American 
community. Our people are now engaged in a hundred daily tasks of war 
on the home front, and lying behind these tasks is the ever-present need 
to understand what this fight is all about. Now as never before, books 
can supply this need. The public library’s assignment in total war is 
limited only by the librarian’s own imagination. 


To the librarian searching for a concrete plan of action, President 
Roosevelt’s speech on the State of the Union, delivered last January, will 
be most helpful. This important Presidential utterance covered the entire 
scope of America’s war effort. Its major themes can be broken down 
into six principal information objectives for the librarian to follow. 


1. The President stated the fundamental issues of this war. In its 
simplest terms, this is a battle for our survival as a nation, a fight for 
freedom and against slavery. If we lose, the Four Freedoms will be possible 


nowhere in the world. If we win, they may be possible everywhere n the 
world. 


The librarian can undertake the job of translating these facts into 
simple, everyday terms. He can establish a shelf of books dealing with 
the plain issues of the war. He can promote poster contests illustrating 
them, and forum discussions on the subject by groups using the library 
as a meeting-place. 


2. The second major theme dealt with the nature of the enemy. 
This war, it is pointed out, is the result of a scheme for world domination 
long planned by the Nazis and the Japanese. Their goal is world con- 
quest, pure and simple. That has meant degradation and suffering in lands 
already under Axis rule; this would be the lot of all the world, if the 
Axis won. The enemy depends upon America’s over-confidence, alternating 
with defeatism. He, depends on the effectiveness of his propaganda stra- 
tegy, aiming to split Americans into little groups distrusting one another 
and unable to unite against the common foe. 
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For the librarian, many projects are suggested by this theme. Cer- 
tainly, he can display books revealing the true nature and evil ambitions 
of the Axis. As in Theme One, a poster contest might be conducted. For 
example, a book like “Mein Kampf” might be illustrated by a series of 
posters to emphasize Hitler’s stated aims. Before such a contest could 
be conducted, however, it might be wise to prepare a brief summary 
of the major points stressed by Hitler himself in his book. The library 
itself might place small posters among its shelves, pointing out that the 
books available can be found and used only by a free people, while under 
Hitler the people are kept in ignorance. Another type of project might 
be built around a single pamphlet, such as the recent publication of the 
Office of Facts and Figures, “Divide and Conquer.” This pamphlet might 
be unstapled and the more important pages pinned on a bulletin board, with 
threads leading from key paragraphs to newspaper clippings illustrating 
Nazi propaganda strategy in current action. 


3. The third information objective referred to the United Nations and 
peoples: “the massed, angered forces of common humanity.” The im- 
portant point here is the Ben Franklin maxim—“We must all hang to- 
gether, or most assuredly we shall hang separately.” If we do hang 
together, the United Nations are potentially stronger than the Axis in 
population, armed forces, raw materials, production capacity, and wealth. 
Without the heroism of our allies, the Russians, Chinese, Dutch, British, 
Yugoslavs, and all the others, America would stand alone amid a hostile 
world. This unity in fredom must be preserved, to win the war, and to 
win the peace that follows. That is the reason behind our Lend-Lease pro- 
gram, and it is also the reason why lies and gossip harming our fighting 
allies are harmful to the United States. 


Library projects in connection with these ideas are obvious. Cer- 
tainly the books dealing with United Nations in the news can be dis- 
played dramatically. Anniversaries important in the history of these 
lands can be appropriately observed. The library can prepare short 
articles on these countries for use in the local press. Perhaps a radio 
program on the local station can be worked out, especially in the form 
of a round-table discussion among, say, the librarian, the local newspaper 
editor, a local citizen whose family originally came from the country in- 
volved. These discussions can tell the story of our fighting allies popularly, 
and in terms of local interests. 


4. One of the most important themes in the President’s address dealt 
with the problems of work and production. Americans know how vital 
our war production program is to the achieving of victory. This means 
that the individual worker is important to the nation. It means that he, 
and all others like him, must be helped to gear America’s industrial machine 
to meet the great production quotas laid down by the President. 


Libraries can display production posters distributed by various Govern- 
ment agencies. They can help workers do their job better by specializing 
in technical books bearing on work done in the community. Some manu- 
facturers may welcome the establishment of small branch libraries, with 
specialized technical books, right in the factory itself. This might well 
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be discussed with manufacturers in war industry towns. Similarly, close 
cooperation should be established between librarians and those engaged 
in vocational training or retraining for war work. 


5. Theme Five covers the personal sacrifices that each American is 
called upon to make in order to help win the war. “Going without” is 
part of the war effort, as necessary to it as fighting and producing. Thus, 
every housewife and every child is enrolled in an army of 130,000,000 em- 
battled Americans. They fight by cutting down, by spending less, by 
saving, by doing without luxuries, by buying War Stamps and Bonds, by 
understanding the dangers of inflation and the meaning and methods of 
rationing and price ceilings. 


Here the library can help by stressing how-to-do-it books—books that 
tell simply the methods of living inexpensively and intelligently. This 
category covers problems all the way from nutrition to the budgeting of 
household financing. As the war goes on, more and more people will be 
looking for information along these lines. The libarary can supply much 
of it. Here, especially, it will be useful to fill out the collection of Govern- 
ment materials—pamphlets from the various agencies handling these prob- 
lems. Thus, the Department of Agriculture issues much useful consumer 
information, and the Office of Price Administration publishes helpful 
material from time to time. 


6. Finally, the President spoke on our fighting forces. We cannot 
sugar-coat the realities of war:—hardship and death in battle. But 
there are other realities as well—the realities of heroism and glory. To 
civilians, the men in the armed forces must be portrayed for what they 
are: heroes who may be asked to die for America. 


Libraries can help by portraying the American soldier and sailor, 
marine and aviator, as the champion of freedom. A shelf of books dealing 
with military heroism, especially fiction, might be set up. Soldiers re- 
turning home on furlough may be invited to come tothe library and talk 
to discussion groups about life in the service. A bulletin board might 
be set up, displaying clippings referring to the activities of fighting men 
from the vicinity. 


These suggestions are no more than surface indications of the many 
vital services that can be performed by libraries in wartime. The trend 
of the war will suggest others. So will specific developments of a purely 
local nature. But in a democracy, no one can blueprint the details of the 
library morale duty. That is a task for the librarian himself. His in- 
genuity and hard work can help fight the war on the home front. In 
terms of the world wide problems that will face us after victory, the 
library can make a great contribution toward the better world for which 
we fight. 


—From Massachusetts Library Association Bulletin, Vol 32, No. 3, June, 1942 
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VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Report of Books Collected and Books Distributed 
January 12th through June 7th, 1942 


Books Collected: 























Total Collected all Sources 10,192,189 
Not Suitable for Military Distribution 5,504,247 
Total Books Available for Distribution 4,687,942 
Books Distributed: 

Army 
Domestic-Camps, ete. ....... 1,990,193 
Overseas ‘ 206,201 
2,196,394 

Navy: 
American Merchant Marine Library Association 198,497 
U. S. O. Clubs are SR AG A Nee Ne ORES NE EE eS 514,626 
3,459,272 


Books Distributed by Mississippi: 13,199. 

(This total will probably reach 18,000) 

The following letter from Mr. John M. Connor, Director of the Victory 
Book Campaign, is for your information: 





VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 
1630 Empire State Bldg. 
360 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. June 3, 1942 


Dear State V. B. C. Director: 


Attached you will find a list of those communities of your State, in 
which, because of very considerable defense activities, either industrial or 
military, the local library facilities may be at present or in the near future 
experiencing some difficulty in adequately serving local needs. The in- 
formation has been compiled from data placed at our disposal by the 
Extension Division of State Library Commissions and other reliable and 
reputable sources. 

As you know books unsuitable for the men in service, but of use in 
“Industrial Areas” (women’s and children’s books) were received in some 
quantities at many local libraries from donors to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign. It is recommended that those books of this type which are on hand in 
many of the libraries of your State, be used to supplement existing collec- 
tions in the libraries of the communities indicated on the accompanying 
list. They may be either distributed directly by you, or placed at the 
disposal of the State Library Commission, whichever means is the most 
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economical and convenient. In general, we would judge that with the 
state-wide facilities at its disposal, the State Library Commission would 
be in a better position to equitably effect this distribution. 

Many thanks for your ever willing co-operation. 


Very sincerely. yours, 


John M. Connor, 
Director. 





ACTIVE INDUSTRIAL OR MILITARY REGIONS 

Mississippi: 

Columbus (Lowndes County) 

Grenada County. 

Gulfport (Harrison County). 

Hattiesburg (Forrest County). 

Jackson (Hinds County and Madison County). 

Pascagoula (Jackson County). 

Aberdeen (Monroe County). 

Centerville (Wilkinson County). 





LIBRARY WAR INFORMATION 
TRAINING, PRODUCTION AND CIVILIAN WAR EFFORT 


Publications listed below have been assembled for the third of a 
scheduled monthly service to libraries. A few items not enclosed are listed 
here because of their general interest. They may be obtained from the 
issuing agency. When prices are stated, publications are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.; if no price is given, the publication is furnished free by the issuing 
agency unless otherwise indicated. Do not send stamps to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Remittance must be made in advance and can be 
made in coupons (20 for $1.00 and good until used), by check, or by money 
order. 


A CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE—What it is, how to or- 
ganize it, what it does. Includes suggested volunteer activities. Issued 
by the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 27 p. 10¢. 


AIR RAID WARNING SYSTEM—Furnishes instructions to local civilian 
defense organizations for the installation and operation of a civilian 


air raid warning system. Explains how the civilian air raid warning 
system will be codrdinated with the military aircraft warning service. 
Issued by the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 18 p. 10¢. 
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CHART—THE WAR PROGRAM—Shows offices established as a result of 
the emergency. United States Information Service. 


CONVERTING INDUSTRY—TURNING A NATION’S PRODUCTION 
TO WAR—Transcript of Conference of business paper editors and 
publishers with War Production Board officials, Washington, D. C., 
February 13, 1942, at which importance of presenting conversion needs 
in the business press were discussed as well as examples of conversion 
presented. Issued by the War Production Board. 70 p. 


EFFECTIVE INDUSTRIAL USE OF WOMEN IN THE DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM—Special protection and sanitation needed and need for adjust- 
ing training and employment policies. Issued by the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, 22 p. 10¢. 


FARM HELP WANTED—How to use the United States Employment Serv- 
ice to find farm jobs. Issued by the Social Security Board, Federal 
Security Agency. 1942. 4 p. 


GENERAL MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION—Includes definitions and 
explanatons of the General Maximum Price Regulation and a list 
of commodities affected by and also of those excepted from the 
regulation. Issued by the Office of Price Administration. 30 p. 


GLASS AND GLASS SUBSTITUTES—Protecting windows and roof lights. 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 18 p. 10¢. 


HE IS BUILDING THE ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY—Describes services 
of the apprenticeship unit, Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
Division of Labor Standards. Folder. 


HEALTH IN INDUSTRY—Protect the worker’s health and conserve hu- 
man life. Issued by the U. S. Department of Labor. Folder. 


HOW TO GET FREE TRAINING FOR DEFENSE JOBS—Refers to the 
State Employment Services as sources of information or training op- 
portunities. Issued by Social Security Board, Federal Security 
Agency in cooperation with Office for Emergency Management. 11 p. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE CIVILIAN PROTECTION IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
—Issued by the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 4p. 10¢. 


INCREASING WAR PRODUCTION THROUGH EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN—Draws on the experience of a number of industries where 
women workers have had an important part for many years, and on 
the experience of British war production. Issued by the Training 
within Industry Branch, War Production Board. 4 p. 


JOB INSTRUCTOR TRAINING—Gives four points on how to get ready 
to instruct and four steps on how to instruct workers on the job. Train- 
ing within Industry Branch, War Production Board. 4 p. 


JOB TRAINING FOR VICTORY, REVISED EDITION, FEBRUARY 1942 
—A condensed guide to programs authorized by Congress to train 
persons for work in defense industries, Governmental agencies and the 
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armed services. U.S. Office of Education. Federal Security Agency. 
Chart. 5¢. 


LABOR DEFENDS AMERICA--AMERICANS ALL***ALL FOR DE- 
FENSE—Folder. . 


LABOR IN THE WAR—Explains the steps taken by the Labor Division 
to provide adequate manpower for production needs. War Production 
Board. 4 p. 


LIFTING HEAVY WEIGHTS IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES—Methods 
for conserving health of women workers. Issued by the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 11 p. 5¢. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL TRADE, PROFESSIONAL, ETC., ASSOCIA- 
‘' TIONS TO BE HELD APRIL-OCTOBER 1942—Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce. 23 p. 


MEETING THE NEED FOR SKILLED WORKERS IN A NEW AIR- 
PLANE ENGINE PLANT—An application of in-plant training prin- 
ciples useful in small and large plants. Training within Industry 
Branch, War Production Board. 16 p. 


MORE PRODUCTION THROUGH TRAINING—The training and up- 
grading program for 135,000 employese in 40 branch plants of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. Training within Industry Branch, 
War Production Board. 4 p. 


MUNICIPAL SIGNALING SYSTEMS—Includes specifications for emerg- 


ency electrical power equipment. Issued by the U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. 24 p. 10¢. 


OFFICIAL PLAN BOOK—WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE—Suggestions for 
increasing plant effiiiency and employee information. War Production 
Board. 27 p. 

PRESIDENT’S FIRESIDE CHAT, DATED APRIL 28, 1942—Mentioned 
ceilings on incomes and prices. Available from Office of Government 
Reports. 

PROTECTION OF HOSPITALS—Issued by the Medical Division, U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense. 22 p. 10¢. 


PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS— 
Issued by the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 6 p. 10¢. 

PROTECTIVE CONCEALMENT—Technical presentation on camouflage, 
including catalog of specifications and uses for paints, fabrics and 
other items suitable for camouflage. U.S. Office of Civilian Defense. 
68 p. 25¢. ° 

REPORT TO CONGRESS ON LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS—FOR YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 11, 1942—The President’s report on Lend-Lease pro- 
gress, appropriations, how Lend-Lease works. 55 p. 10X. 

SAFETY CLOTHING FOR WOMEN IN INDUSTRY—Issued by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 11 p. 10¢. 
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SAFETY ON THE JOB FOR THE NEW EMPLOYEE —Introducting em- 
ployees to safety devices and procedures. Issued by the Training 
within Industry Branch, War Production Board. 4 p. 


STAFF MANUAL—How a local Citizens Defense Corps should be organized. 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 8 p. 10¢. 


SUGGESTED REGULATIONS FOR RETAIL STORES, DEPARTMENT 
STORES, LARGE SPECIALTY STORES FOR BLACKOUTS—AIR 
RAIDS. Issued by the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 15 p. 10¢ 


SUGGESTED REGULATIONS FOR THEATRES, CONCERT HALLS— 
ALL ENCLOSED AMUSEMENT PLACES FOR BLACKOUTS—AIR 
RAIDS—Prepared by Training Section, U. S. Office of Civilain De- 
fense. 12 p. 10¢. 


THE APPRENTICE AND THE SCHOOL—Explains the apprenticeship 
program and indicates the separate and distinct responsibilities and 
functions of vocational education and labordepartments at both 
the State and Federal level for carrying on the program. Isued 
by the Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 12 p. 
10¢. 


THE CONTROL SYSTEM OF THE CITIZEN’S DEFENSE CORPS—A 
description of the Control Systems which is the instrument by which 
the Commander of the Citizens Defense Corps with his staff manages 
operations of civilian protection during an air raid. Issued by the 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 30 p. 10¢. 


THE SITUATION IN STEEL—Transcript of the meeting on November 
11, 1941 of the iron and steel industry with the Iron and Steel Branch, 
Office of Production Management. Available from Office for Emerg- 
ency Management. 51 p. 


THE WOMEN’S BUREAU OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR— 
What it is, what it does, what it publishes. Folder. 


THE WORKERS SAFETY IN NATIONAL DEFENSE—What to watch 
for in using machinery tools, ladders and other equipment to assure 
safety. Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 11 p. 


TRAINING AUXILIARY FIREMEN—Published by U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. 7 pv. 5¢. 


TRAINING COURSES FOR CIVILIAN PROTECTION—A Planning guide 
for those who are responsible for organizing training courses. Issued 
by the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 34 p. 10¢. 

TRAINING FOR QUICK PRODUCTION IN HEAVY MANUFACTURE— 
An example of the coordination of Training procedures with produc- 
tion assignment as is used by the LeTourneau Company, Toccoa, 
Georgia. Available from Training within Industry Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board. 10 p. 

TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY—Folder giving 10 high spots in the 
Training within Industry Program. Folder. 
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TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY ABSTRACTS—NUMBERS 1-3—Ab- 
stracts of articles appearing in the Engineering Bulletin (War Effort 
Bulletin Series issued by the British Ministry of Labour and National 
Service.) Presents data on industrial training, upgrading, training of 
women for industrial jobs, supervision and related fields. 


TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY PROGRAM—1942—The program, the 
policy the organization at headquarters and in the field. Issued by the 
Training with Industry Branch, War Production Board. 11 p. 


TYPICAL OPERATIONS ON WHICH WOMEN CAN BE EMPLOYED 
MORE EXTENSIVELY IN WAR PRODUCTION—A list of skilled and 
unskilled operation. Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 2 p. 


VOLUNTEERS IN HEALTH, MEDICAL CARE AND NURSING—Quali- 


ifications and duties. Issued by the U. S. Office of Civiilan Defense. 
ll p. 10¢. 


WAR FILMS—A list of Government films which may be borrowed. Rental 
fee is not asked but exhibitors are asked to pay transportation charges. 
Office of Government Reports. 15 p. 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD PRIORITIES ORDERS IN FORCE—An 
alphabetical listing of all priorities orders in the M, P, E, and L series, 
together with miscellaneous orders and regulations which have been 
issued under the priorities power, up to January 30. Supplement brings 
entire compilation up to date as of February 15.) Issued by Office for 
Emergency Management. 14 p. 


WAR TRAFFIC CONTROL—For traffic and police officers. U. S. Office 
of Civilian Defense. 19 p. 10¢. 


WOMEN’S VOCATIONAL TRAINING NEEDS IN THE DEFENSE IN- 
DUSTRIES—Lists the kinds of work for which women could be used 
and the training needed. Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
5 p. 


THE CIVILIAN AND THE WAR 


Publications listed have been assembled for the fourth of a scheduled 
monthly service to a list of libraries selected by the American Library As- 
sociation. When prices are stated, publication are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; 
if no price is given, the publication is furnished free by the issuing agency 
unless otherwise indicated. Do not send stamps to the Superintendent of 
Documents. Remittance must be made in advance and can be made in 
coupons (20 for $1.00 and good until used, by check, or by money order. 
Where substitutes are made in these packets because the supply has been 
temporarily exhausted, pamphlets may be obtained by writing the Super- 
intendent of Documents or issuing agency as noted. 


A CHILDREN’S CHARTER IN WARTIME—A program of action to meet 
the wartime needs of children. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 14 p. 
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DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES ON UNITED NATIONS—An outline of each 
nation with a covering introduction, “The 1,000 Millions.” Office of 
Facts and Figures. 100 p. 


DIGEST OF THE FUNCTIONS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES—. S. Infor- 
mation Service. 46 p. Two sample copies available free. Additional 
copies 10¢. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTILLERY 
AMMUNITION—Summary of the principal occupations and possibili- 
ties of extension of women’s employment based chiefy on observations 
in 1941. Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 17 p. 5¢. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SMALL- 
ARMS—Reports on women’s present and possible employment in war 
industries based on field surveys since early spring of 1941. Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 11 p. 5¢. 


FLAG DAY RELEASE—tThe story of the United Nations. Office of Facts 
and Figures. 9 p. 


GENERAL MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION—BULLETIN 1—Regula- 
tions govening maximum prices and a statement of the considerations 
involved in the issuance of this Regulation. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 30 p. 


GENERAL MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION—BULLETIN 2—WHAT 
EVERY RETAILER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE GENERAL 
MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION—An aid to the retailer in under- 
standing the Regulation itself. Office of Price Administration. 44 p. 


HOW TO RESPECT AND DISPLAY OUR FLAG—The Story of Old Glory. 
U. S. Marine Corps. 30 p. 


KNOW YOUR MONEY—A few simple rules to safeguard the public. 
Treasury Department, U. S. Secret Service. 32 p. 10¢. 

OEM HANDBOOK—REVISED APRIL 1942—Description of functions and 
administration of agencies within Office for Emergency Management. 
Includes organization chart. Division of Information, Office for 
Emergency Management. 72 p. 15c. 


POSTER—UNITED NATIONS—Features flags of the United Nations. 
Office of Facts and Figures. 


RAPID-FIRE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Recommended to give in- 
formation to volunteers staffing stamp booths and others selling 
United States Savings Bonds and Stamps. Defense Savings Staff 
Treasury Department. 20 p. 


RATIONING WHY AND HOW—An explanation of its meaning, its pur- 
pose, its method. Office of Price Administration. 14 p. 


SALVAGE FOR VICTORY—Poster. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


SMALL TOWN MANUAL—Community action depends on you in action. 
You can be the someone who starts things going . . . and keeps them 
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them going. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 78 p. 


SPEECH GIVEN BY ARCHIBALD MACLEISH BEFORE LUNCHEON 
OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS IN NEW 
YORK CITY—APRIL 17, 1942—The real battlefield of this war, the 
field of Amreican opinion. 10 p. 


SUMMARY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE OF THE COORDI- 
NATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—Office of the Coordinator 
of inter-American Affairs. 9 p. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR AUTOMOBILE—A mesage from your Motor 
Vehicle Department and the War Production Board. War Production 
Board. Leaflet. 


THE HOME FRONT IN NATIONAL DEFENSE—Explanation of the what, 
where and how of home front defense. Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. 7 p. 


VOLUNTEERS IN HEALTH, MEDICAL CARE AND NURSING—Re- 
cruiting, training and placement of volunteers in the various health, medical 
care and nursing services. Office of Civilian Defense. 11 p. 


+ 
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SUGGESTED BUYING LIST 
Library Reference Tools 


A.L.A. Rules for filing catalog Basic book collection for high 
ecards. 1942. A. L. A., $2. 025.3 schools. 1942. A. L. A., $2.00 
Alphabeting. 016. 


United States and Foreign Relations 


Davies, Joseph Edward. Oxford Press, $1.00. 327.73. U. 
Mission to Moscow. 1941. Simon S.—Foreign Relations. 
& Schuster, $3.00. 327.73. Russia “This book offers constructive 
—Foreign Relations. suggestions for the future, which 
“Ambassador Davies had it on will appeal to all those who look 
record, even before Munich, in dis- forward to a better world when the 
patches and letters to President tragedy of the present war is 
Roosevelt, that Russia would over. It is a book to read and 
emerge as a strong, united and think about.” 
well equipped nation on the side of Spykman, Nicholas John. 
democracy.” America’s strategy in world poli- 
MacCormack, John. , tics. 1942. Harcourt, $3.75. World 
America and world mastery. politics. 327.73. 
1942. Duell, $2.75. 327.73. U. S. “The mentor of American ge- 
—Foreign Relations. ographers, Isaiah Bowman, stated 


that on grounds of merit and pub- 
lic value, Mr. Spykman’s study 

‘ : should be read in a million Ameri- 
cerned with the shape of things can homes . .. And he added that 
to come.” Book Review Digest, every government official respon- 
April, 1942. sible for policy should read it once 
a year for the next twenty years.” 


“A thought-provoking work that 
will interest anyone vitally con- 


Nevins, Allan. 


America in world affairs. 1942. Survey Graphic, June, 1942. 
War and Economic Conditions 
Carr, Edward Hallett. to provide us with that knowledge, 
Conditions of peace. 1942. Mac- to help us appraise the complex 
Millian, $2.50. 330.9. and abundant data and to sharpen 


our definitions and objectives.” 
: A Book Review Digest, March, 1942. 
and moral aspects is given thor- 


"a Stevens, Alden. 
oughly and scholarly treatment. , 2 
Library Journal, June 15, 1942. Arms and the people. 1942. Har- 
Lorwin, Lewis. per, $2.75. 330.94. 

“Alden Stevens has written a 
book which carriers the war into 
the city and the small town and 
onto the farm.” 


“Peace, in its political, economic, 


Economie consequences of the 
second world war. 1942. Random 
house. $3.00. 330.9. 


“Economic Consequences of the Wallace, Henry Agard. 
Second World War seems to me the The price of free world victory. 
best all-around book yet published 1942. $.75. 330.9. 
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Politics and Government 


Benson, George Charles Summer. Pennock, James Roland. 
The new centralization. 1941. Administration and the rule of 
Farrar, $1.50. U. S.—Politics and 
“This study should find a useful “This study is an excellent gui- 
place in political science, and are dance in this field and is well fitted 
especially well fitted for use in for use in adult education.” Sur- 
adult education.” Survey, May, vey, May, 1942. 
1942. 
Aviation and Civilian Defense 
Prentiss, Augustine Mitchell. Graw-Hill, $4.00. 629.13. Aero- 
Civil air defense. 1941. McGraw- nautics. 
Hill. $2.75. 623.3. Air defense. “The purpose of this book is to 
“This new book by the author of present in a single volume all the 
‘Chemicals in War’ should be of information necesasry to pass the 
interest to every intelligent Ameri- written examination for a private 
can, since it is both a timely and and a commercial pilot license.” 
detailed study.” Book Review Di- Book Review Digest, May, 1942. 
gest, 1941. . Snyder, Louis Leo. 
Shields, Bert A. Handbook of civilian protection. 
Air pilot training. 1942. Mc- 1942. McGraw-Hill, $1.25. 623.3. 
World War 
Byas, Hugh. truth.” Book Review Digest, 
The Japanese enemy. 1942. March, 1942. 


Knopf, $1.25. 940.53. De Seversky, Alexander P. 

An admirable survey of present Victory through air power. 1942. 
day Japan. Simon & Schuster, $2.50. 940.54. 
Hersey, John. Air defenses. 


Men on Bataan. 940.5. “This book tells how America 


~— oe ag agg a R , can win the war. It shows how air 
1g eae. . ae, power has won all the crucial bat- 


$2.75. 940.54. World war, 1939 tles to date. It explains why the 


Pri ape : ; United States is ideally equipped 
Flight to Arras is the most im- to use that weapon and take the 


portant book yet written about this offensive against the Axis.” Book 
war. Like all Saint Exupery’s Review Digest, May, 1942. 


books, it is a description of a Taylor, George Edward. 
flight ... But this particular flight, 


in which a magic text, at times al- America in the new Pacific. 1942. 
most Biblical, of why men fight, MacMillan, $1.75. 940.53. 

and how they feel in the presence An intelligent appraisal of 
of death . . . His perceptions are America’s position in the Pacific. 
so sharp and deep, his language so ... This book, free of prophecy, is 
pure, that most of Flight to Arras well written and carriers a con- 
radiates poetry and renewal of vincing argument.” 
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Travel and Biography 


Dabney, Virginius. 

Below the Potomoc; a book about 

the new South. 1942. Appleton, 

$3.00. 917.5. South. 

“Shrewd, convincing, and with- 
out apparent political bias. Rec- 
ommended.” 

Gallagher, Patrick. 

Paddy the cope. 1942. Devin- 

Adair, $2.50. B. 

“This book is an inspiring story 
of the development of the cooper- 
ative movement in a remote sec- 
tion of Ireland and its final suc- 
cess.” 

Kiplinger, Willard Monroe. 
Washington is like that. 1942. 
Harper, $3.50. U. S.—Politics 
and government. 917.53. 

McDonald, Angus. 

Old McDonald had a farm. 1942. 

Houghton, $2.75. B. 

“Here is the real thing. Out of 
all the scores of regional books 
that have come off the press since 
the rediscovery of America a few 
years ago, few, if any, surpass this 
one in simplicity and authenti- 
city. 


Nehru, Jawaharlal. 
Toward fredom. 1941. Day, $4.00. 
B. India—Politics and govern- 
ment. 


“Autobiography of the most 
prominent leader, after Ghandi, of 
the Indian national movement.” 
Book Review Digest, 1941. 

Paul, Elliot. 


The last time I saw Paris. 1942. 
Random, $2.75. 914.43. France 
—Politics and government. 


“With humor and_ tenderness 
Paul sketches good and bad peo- 
ple, the noble and perverse, the 
odd and the foolish, all marching 
to the fall of their nation.” Survey, 
June, 1942. 

Schrifhgiesser, Karl. 

The amazing Roosevelt family. 

1942. Funk, $3.75, B. 

“This is not a study in genetics, 
or a set of psychographs. It is 
a robust American book on the 
American way of life as it was 
woven by the generations of an 
American family. The mystery 
of life is here and its everlasting 
promise.” Survey, May, 1942. 


Fiction 


Bellaman, Henry. 

Floods of spring. 1942. Simon 
& Schuster, $2.50. 

Chevalier, Elizabeth Rickett. 
Drivin’ woman. 1942. MacMillan, 
$2.75. 

Fedorova, Nina (pseud.). 

The children. 1942. Little, $2.50. 

Field, Rachel Lyman. 

And now tomorrow. 1942. Mac- 
Millan, $2.75. 

Goudge, Elizabeth. 

The catsle on the hill. 1941. 
Coward, $2.50. 
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Hicks, Granville. 
Only one storm. 1942. MacMillan, 
$2.75. 


Rinehart, Mary (Roberts). 
Haunted lady. 1942. Farrar, 
$2.00. 


Stern, Philip Van Doren. 
The drums of morning. 1942. 
Doubleday, $3.00. 


Street, James. 
Tap roots. 1942. The Dial Press, 
$2.75. 











Literature 


Haines, Helen E. 


What’s in a novel. 1942. Co- 
lumbia, $2.75. 


“While a must book for librar- 
ians, as a guide in book selection 


and argument for distribution of 
fiction by libraries, this book is 
of value to all students of con- 
temporary literature.” Library 
Journal, June 15, 1942. 


Young People 


Allen, Adam (pseud.). 

Dynamo farm. 1942. Lippincott, 

$2.00. 

“A convincing story of a city 
boy’s gradual painful adjustment 
to modern rural life where cooper- 
ation in the things.” Grades 7-9. 
Follett, Mrs. Helen (Thomas). 

Ocean outposts. 1942. Scribner, 

$2.00. Islands of the Pacific. 919. 


“Informal and timely.” Junior 


‘ and senior high school. 


Gibson, Katharine. 
Pictures to grow up with. 1942. 
Studio, $3.00. Art. 1750. 


“Both the selection of subjects 
and the brief description with the 
pictures have been made to afford 
children pleasure as well as to 
cultivate artistic appreciation. For 
all libraries. All ages.” Booklist, 
June 1, 1942. 


Hamilton, Edith. 
Mythology. 1942. Little, $3.50. 
“Refreshing modern presentation 
of a classical myths and their sig- 
nificance. Recommended.” Library 
Journal, June 15. 1942. 
Lathrop, West. 
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Juneau, the sleigh dog. 1942. 
Random, $2.00. 


“Thrilling story of modern 
American boy left alone in Alaskan 
wilderness, his only companion be- 
ing Juneau. Boys 11 to 15.” Library 
Journal, May 15, 1942. 


Regli, Adolph. 

The Mayos, pioneers of medicine. 

1942. Messner, $2.50. 

“The dramatic, rugged, and ex- 
citing lives of the Mayos provide 
rich materials for inspiring book.” 
14 and over. 


Sutherland, Dorothy. 

Do you want to be a nurse? 

Doubleday, $2.00. 

“Practical, informative, complete, 
sensible, up to date book on the 
profession of nursing. Highly rec- 
ommended.” Library Journal, June 
15, 1942. 

Tunis, John R. 

Million-miler. 1942. Messner, 

$2.50. 

“True story of Jack Zimmerman, 
chief pilot of the Atlantic Division. 
Recommended for teen age and 
adult readers.” Library Journal, 
June 15, 1942. 








Children 


Aldis, Dorothy. 

Cindy. 1942. Putnam, $1.50. 

“Cindy, in the third grade, af- 
fects slang, clothes, and games of 
boy playmates, until interest in a 
baby squirrel develops possibilities 
in a doll house and the companion- 
ship of girls. Recommended for 
girls 8-10.” Library Journal, May 
15, 1942. 


Brown, Margaret Wise. 
The runaway bunny. 1942. Har- 


per, $1.50. Good for children 
ages 4-6. 
Dalgliesh, Alice. 

They live in South America. 


1942. Scribner, $1.20. 
“A ‘good neighbor’ book in best 


sense.” Library Journal, June 15, 
1942. 


Harper, Wilhelmina. 
Easter chimes. 
$2.00. 

“Fills a long-felt need. Contains 
thirty-six stories and poems suit- 


1942. Dutton, 
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able for Easter season, with em- 
phasis on spring. Recommended 
for every library.” Library Journal, 
June 15, 1942. 


Hooper, John. 

Johnny jump up. 1942. MacMil- 

lan, $1.50. 

“Story of horse-and-buggy days, 
of a boy who loved horses and 
whose father kept a livery stable.” 
Ages 6-8. Library Journal, May 15, 
1942. 


Hylander, Clarence J. 
Out-of-doors in spring. 
MacMillan, $1.50. 


“Could be used as nature reader 
for intermediate grades.’ Library 
Journal, June 15, 1942. 

Stong, Phil. 

Way down cellar. 1942. Dodd. 

$2.00. 


“Typically American and hilari- 
ously funny story of boys in New 
England village.” Library Journal 
May 15, 1942. 


1942. 





